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We are induced to call the attention of our or regulated by that rule which is universally ac- 


readers to this subject, from a consideration of its 
importance and intrinsic value. We should re- 
gret to find that the spirit of innovation which has 


‘knowledged by Christians to have been dictated 
thereby, that therefore this argument, plausible as 
‘it may appear, proves nothing, ° 


a. the prescrip- 
‘tions be first proved inconsisteff with the scfip- 


found its. way in almost every quarter, had lessen- tures of truth or right reason, which they appre- 


ed the attachment of our members, and particular- 
ly of the younger class, to an institution which, 
when supported in the proper spirit, is admirably 


‘hended had not been done in the case between 


the Society and the discontented party. ‘That the 
parallel attempted to be drawn between the chureh 
government adopted by Friends, and that of the 


his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay-|adapted to promote the welfare of the body.—' church of Rome, was ill founded, their principifes 


ments are to be made. | 


The following persons will act as Agents: 


Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. 

Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. | 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 





EARLY INSTITUTION OF THE DISCIPLINE, 
From Gough's History. 





In a former number of this paper, we adverted | 
to the institution of the discipline of our Society. | 
This event, it was remarked, gave rise to nab 
controversy; one portion of the body deeming it 
a wholesome and necessary measure, the other! 
regarding it not only as superfluous, but as dan- 
gerous to the vital interests of the Society. The} 
following, taken from Gough’s History, will ex-| 
hibit the state of feeling and sentiment on this sub- 
ject which existed at that period among Friends. | 
It is natural to observe, in connexion with this, 
subject, that the openings of Divine Truth on. 
honest and dedicated minds are greatly superior) 
to any thing that has its origin in the wisdom and| 
ingenuity of man. George Fox, unacquainted as| 
he was with scholastic literature, was enabled to 
perceive that the safety and welfare of the Society’ 
depended on the establishment of a proper system 
of rules for the government of the body. ‘These. 
he proposed not merely as moral and civil regula- 
tions, but as the result of Divine appointment.— 
As such, he and they who were of similar mind 
with him in this matter, were of opinion that their 
proper use and benefit depended on the spirit and 
mode in which they were maintained and admin- 
istered; and that, without this qualification, they 
would prove rather a detriment, than an advantage | 
to Society. Experience, who is a great teacher, 
and determiner of things, has shown that the views) 
of George Fox and those who concurred with him | 
in this concern, were of a sound and an enlighten-, 
ed character, and in accordance with the nature of 
man, and of his wants in an associated capacity. | 
The cavils which were raised by men who con- 
sidered themselves as able and competent judges 
in this matter, have proved to be wholly destitute 





all their boasted understanding, 
their own powers, they possessed but very little! 


the true happiness of Society depended. 


Whatever objections may be raised to regulations 


of this kind for the government of a religious com- 


munity, and however plausible or specious the) 


arguments by which they are maintained, all who 


dwell under the influence of Divine Truth will 
perceive that, so long as the relations of men to 
each other remain as they are, some organized 
mode of administration will Be found necessary, 


in order to preserve the order, peace, and harmo-) 
ny of society. 

“Tt hath been remarked, that the establishing of, 
discipline, and instituting of men’s and women’s 
meetings for the supporting thereof, was the origi- 
nal cause of this dissent and temporary separation. 
The separatists urging against them, that every 
man having received a@ measure of the Spirit of 
God, ought to follow that as his leader, without 
regarding the prescriptions of men; that those 
meetings of discipline were therefore needless, as 
being employed in prescribing rules to the mem- 
bers of the Society, and requiring their obser- 
vance thereof, drawing an invidious parallel be- 
tween them and the Romish councils and their 
decrees; that such meetings and rules were an 
imposition upon conscience, and in them some 
men were set up to usurp authority in the church 
over their brethren; that nothing ought to be 
given*forth in the church of Christ but by way 
of advice or recommendation; and that every 
man ought to be left at his liberty to act aceord- 
ing to the light of his own conscience without 
censure, or being accountable to any man, but 
only to God, the sole proper judge of conscience. 


Against women’s meetings they more particu- 
lariy objected, as usurping authority in the church, 
contrary to the apostle Paul’s prohibition. 


In support of the discipline introduced into the 
Society it was advanced, in opposition to such ar- 
guments, that the Spirit of God is one and the 
same in all, and leads all who are faithful to its 
dictates into all truth and righteousness, into uni- 
ty and brotherly kindness; that God, who, accord- 
ing to the aposile’s testimony, is a God of order 
and not of confusion, doth not by his Spirit lead 
any into confusion and disorder; but that they 
who walk in the light, as he is in the light, have 
fellowship one with another; that therefore the 
only rational ground of dissent, as following the 
leadings of the Spirit, without regarding the pre- 
scriptions of men, must be, because these prescrip- 
tions are opposite to, or inconsistent with, the dic- 
tates of the Spirit of God; that the scriptures of 
truth are allowed to be written by holy men of 


therefore these prescriptions of men are consonant 
to and confirmed by the seriptures, he who follows. 


and spirit in the administration of this govern- 
ment, and the ends to which it was directed, be- 
ing quite different both in nature and object. In 
nature, as not being coercive or penal upon the 
persons or estates of such as dissent, and that not 
only for want of power, but because such penal- 
ties are unauthorized by the gospel and primitive 
practice of the church; in object, because the for- 
mer regards matters of faith and worship, but the 
latter only orderly conduct, agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of the Society, 

Hence the plea of liberty of conscience,-which 
hath been reasonably advanced by Protestants 
against the hierarchy of the church of Rome, as 
establishing articles of faith, institutions of wor- 
ship, and ceremonious observations, for which 
they have no authority from scripture, or the pri- 
mitive practice of the church, is groundlessly or 
absurdly advanced in opposition to the discipline 
of this Society. For although we may reasonably 
plead a seruple of conscience against acknowledg- 
ing such an article of faith, or practising such an 
institution of worship as hath not God for the 
object; yet we cannot reasonably plead the like 
scruple against supporting the poor, visiting the 
sick, ending differences, reproving the licentious, 
reclaiming backsliders; neither against punctuality 
to our engagements; doing justly and living tem- 
perately; nor against obtaining the consent of pa- 
rents and relations concerned in cases of marriage; 
or to give them, or the Society satisfaction as to 
clearness from all others; and to wait previous to 
marriage for due inquiry to be made thereinto.— 
That in Society, meetings of discipline are so far 
from being needless, that they are both necessary 
and useful for attaining the best ends of uniting. 
together in society. All societies, for instanee, 
have poor, sick and aged members, widows arid 
orphans, who demand the care of the body; this 
care cannot be taken effectually without some me- 
thod; nor that method universally settled but by 
the deliberation and concurrence of the commu- 
nity. And further, all societies marry, trade and 
converse, and have one time or Other.some who 
are unjust, litigious, licentious, and others, who 
inay not fall under the censure of those without, 
yet violate the testimony and principles upon 
which they joined themselves in fellowship.— 
Has then the Society no power to establish sucl: 
regulations as may prevent disorder and scandal ? 


And is not the body at large the properest judge 


to deliberate and determine, what is the fittest 
method to be pursued in such eases? That al-- 
though God be the only proper judge of con- 
science, and man be accountable to him alone for 
the inward persuasion and frame of his mind, yet 


of foundation; and serve to demonstrate that, with old, as they were inspired by the Holy Ghost; for his visible conduct and conversation! which 
and confidence in and this Spirit is not inconsistent with itself ; Wf are cognizable to men, he is accountable not only 


to civil but also to religious society, while lie con- 
tinueth a member thereof, because the reputation 


discernment in relation to those things on whieh |the leadings of the Spirit“gam have no reason to\of the society is virtually interested therein, and 
\Teject prescriptions dictated by the same Spirit, may be materially injured by a deviation from the. 
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rectitude of conduct professed by them, as a con- 
sequence of their principles; and that to preserve 
a consistency of conduct with virtuous, just and 
benevolent principles, a christian community or 
church, properly so called, hath a power not only 
to issue advice and recommendations, but to es- 
tablish rules of discipline for regulating this exter- 
nal conduct, having the precedent of the Christian 
church in its purest state; for we are clearly in- 
formed in the Acts of the Apostles, that they 
made rules for the conduct of the members of the 
church, and dispersed them to the believers for 
their observatfm. ‘‘As they went through the 
cities they delivered them the deerees for to keep, 
which were ordained of the Apostles and Elders 
which were at Jerusalem. And the churches were 
established in the faith, and increased in numbers 
daily.”’ Acts xvi. 4, 5. 

And as to their objections to the women’s meet- 
ings which were established in suffering times for 
the purposes of assisting in the care of the poor, 
the sick and the imprisoned, the apostle’s prohi- 
bition affects them not; it being absurd to imagine 
that he ever meant to discourage religious women 
from cultivating the natural tenderness of their 
hearts, and following the impulse thereof, inclin- 
ing them to acts of charity, in extending a tender 
care towards their friends in prison, the poor or 
the afflicted; and although, since that time, a mo- 
therly, watchful care over their own sex, to pre- 
serve them in an orderly conversation bath been 


devolved upon them, as the properest to advise) 


and counsel in many cases; yet their meetings 
have no aspect of usurping authority over the 
man, as they have neither any oversight of the 
men's meeting, nor were their own meetings and 
services established but in compliance with the 
desire and directions of the men, from the consid- 
eration of the usefulness thereof. 


In fine, the independency claimed by the dis- 
contented party is incompatible with the existence 
of society; absolute independency in society be- 
ing a contradiction in terms. Walking by the 
same rule, holding the same principles, and pur- 
suing the same end, being the outward bond of 
communion betwixt the members of every visible 
society. ‘Take all these away, and the society 
is dissolved, and reverts again to unconnected in- 
dividuals. 

The justness of this reasoning was proved by 
the event, for these separatists, like the ranters, 
seekers and other independent societies, found 
themselves too loosely compacted to adhere long 
together; their connexion was so slight that it 
was soon dissolved, the more sincere coming in 
time to perceive the causelessness of their separa- 
tion, re-united themselves to the bocy of the So- 
ciety, and the rest soon fell to pieces and dwin- 
dled away.” 


~72ee 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
A HIRED MINISTRY. 


The Washington Journal has the following la- 
conic remark: ; 


“Infidelity of the Clergy.—-Wad the ministers 
of the gospel adhered with fidelity to the doctrines 
of the Master they profess to follow, the world 
would not now hear of a prospect of war between 
two civilized and christianized nations.” 


There may be some truth in this observation. 
But in vain shall we look to this quarter for the 
advancement and reformation of society, so long 
as the profession of a minister of the gospel is 
held to be compatible with the same feelings and 
motives which influence the merchant, the trades- 
man, or the mechanic to engage in their respec- 
uve avocations, ‘The practice of most christian 
denominations of employing and paying-men to 
oveach for them, is a gross abandonment of the 
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‘pure principles of the religion of which they are 
proud to be esteemed meinbers; and so long as, 


the people will give encouragement to the present 
system, it is not only disingenuous, but unfair, 
to tax others with consequences for which they 
themselves are chiefly accountable. The employ- 
ed are certainly not without blame in the matter; 
but on the employers, who have misconceived the 
nature of the religion which they profess, so far 
as to consign to the care of interested persons that 
which should have engaged their own especial at- 
tention, must rest the chief burden of this charge. 
The evils which have been inflicted on society by 
the anti-christian practice here adverted to, of hir- 
ing and paying men to preach, has not sufficient- 
ly engaged the attention of reflecting minds.— 
There is searcely any subject that would repay 
better the labor of investigation; but from the pre- 
sent tone of feeling which marks the public mind 
on this point, there is little ground te hope for any 
particular change in this respect; nor perhaps will 
such an event take place until, by some extraordi- 
nary administration of Divine wisdom and _ provi- 
dence, the eyes of the people shall be opened to 
the true nature of this evil, and their understand- 
ings shal] be enlightened to perceive, that the rich 
benefits of the gospel are to be obtained free from 
pecuniary charge, ** without money and without 
price.” 
—————_+2 2 ee _____ 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
SPRING. 

Spring has come unto us, the joyous, hopeful 
time of the year. It is now that we look to the 
future; past sorrow, past disappointment, past life, 
all seem forgotten for a season; even ‘ old expe- 
rience,’ will withhold his * prophetic strain,’ and 
seatter abroad his seedlings unaccompanied by the 
warning cry, that all will not produce fruit. ‘The 
visible creation has undergone a change compara- 
ble to the ‘new heavens and the new earth;’ we 
look on its freshness and there is excited within 
us an irresistible impulse to go forth. How plea- 
sant, to feel the ground yield to our foot-fall, and 
ihen to behold the soft verdure spring from be- 
neath the tread. ‘The ‘early rain” has visited us; 
God sent it, and his ‘goodness endureth forever.’ 
The brightness and warmth that are shed around, 
impart unto our trust, confidence. We hail the 
soft, delicious air, as bearing ‘health on its wings;’ 
the clear sun, and the mild blue sky, as tokens of 
the fruition of our well-projected labors. He who 
yields himself to these propitious influences, will 
devise schemes aright, and pursue them wih en- 
ergy; will furrow the ground and so generously 
scatter the seed, that that which his hands had 
planted, and his care watered, shall live, though 
the early frosts may blight, the summer heats 
may scoreh, the autumn blasts uproot, the winter 
storms destroy. 


If this be true of the spring of the year, with 
what force and reality it applies to the spring time 
of the spirit. When the quickening glow of life 
is first felt, that ** glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, and good-will to man,”’ coursing 
through the soul, not only produce there a joy, 
and a freshness, but they make active benevo- 
lence, the deed proving the spirit, an imperative 
necessity, a result so naturally following this new- 
ness of existence, that where one is not, the other 
may be presumed absent. ‘The duty made mani- 
fest, is accomplished with the certainty of happy 
result; no uneasy doubtings disturb this vigorous 
period; and the blessed ‘Truths now received and 
acknowledged, shall live on and triumph, though 
impetuous fancies and cold realities may strive in 
vain to desolate our Eden. 

E. W.S. 

Philada. 3rd mo. 15th, 1845. 


IGENCER. 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


The following, from the ** Memoirs of Edward 
Stabler,” just published, has been copied by a 
Friend, and handed to us with a request that we 
would give it a place in the Intelligencer. 


“The excellent friend to whom the following 
letter was addressed, had suggested to Edward 
Stabler the propriety of writing, for publication, a 
series of essays on the evils of slavery, ground- 
ing his arguments on the result of observations 
made during his late journey through the penin- 
sula of Delaware and Maryland. 


Alexandria, 11th mo. 1826. 

Dear Friend,—Thy acceptable favour of 2nd 
inst. was duly received, and no want of sincere 
regard for thee, or good-will to the cause thou art 
desirous to promote, has prevented me from re- 
plying to it earlier. In my late religious journey 
over the peninsula of the Eastern Shore, | did in- 
deed observe—as I have before done whenever I 
have travelled, or been present in a country where 
slavery was practiced—that it not only tended to 
produce outward poverty by preventing improve- 
nents, and deterioration of the lands, but that it 
produced a still more disastrous penury in the 
minds of slave-holders, by divesting them of those 
mental qualities upon which we are all dependent 
for comfort, and the want of which cannot be com- 
pensated by even the revenues of the world. But, 
my dear friend, I have also observed, they have 
felt and experienced this state of things in all its 
bitter reality, and yet they are unwilling to aban- 
don the causes of this double poverty, this ineal- 
culable affliction. If then these powerfnl incen- 
lives, these perpetual monitors which are speaking 
to them, not in the feeble voice of words, but in 
the irresistible language of suffering and priva- 
tion, cannot persuade them, what can be expected 
from the impotent efforts of the most powerful 
eloquence of man, when addressed only to their 
eyes or ears! : 

I have long been of the persuasion, that much 
of the good that might have been done, has been 
obstructed by the attempts which have been made 
to abolish slavery, having originated and been pro- 
secuted upon political, instead of religious motives 
and convictions. ‘This has confined the views of 
the advocates for emancipation to one side only 
of the subject. ‘They have seen, in so prominent 
an aspect, the wrongs and sufferings of the slave, 
that the still greater calamities of the master have 
been scarcely noticed. ‘The course of their re- 
marks, therefore, as well as their operations, have 
been directed against the /af/er as the immediate 
cause of the sufferings they would obviate. And 
nothing else could have been reasonably expected 
than what has really taken place, as a consequence 
of this mode of proceeding; the slave-holder has 
considered himself injuriously assailed—his mind 
has become exasperated, and he has placed him- 
self upon the defensive, or become an assailant in 
his turn; and the result has been, that, like all 
other political contentions, the conflict has been 
degraded into a combat of persons, instead of a 
contest between the principles of right and 
wrong. 

The latter constitute, and always have consti- 
tuted the scene and instruments of true religious 
effort; and hence the astonishing success which 
attended the original movements of John Wool- 
man and his fellow-labourers, in relation to slave- 
ry in our Society. Their attention became, in 
the first instance, forcibly directed to the powers 
of justice, opposing the principles of injustice in 
themselves; of mercy, arrayed against cruelty; 
love, against hatred; and goodness, against evil. 
In this way, the mysteries of godliness and in- 
iquity, became radically opened to their under- 
‘standings; and having been made conquerers 


| 











them these good and perfect gifts, which are in 
their nature antagonist to all manner of evil, they 
went forth to others to persuade and admonish 
them, armed with no other weapons but these, 
which they had tried, and which had given them 
the victory, and by which alone the victory ever 
ean be achieved. ‘They perceived that cruelty, 
injustice and oppression, were no less tyrants to 
the master, than when they came to operate upon 
the slave;—and if the slave was to be pitied for 
what he suffered from them, the master, being 
the subject of the same malevolent influences, 
was no less to be pitied than the slave. ‘This 
made the slave-holder and the slave, the equal 
objects of tender solicitude. ‘These good men 
could form a just estimate of the situation of both, 
by what they themselves had suffered and observ- 
ed from the influence of corrupt principles; and 
meeting and communing with the slave-holders 
upon the real grounds, or causes of their suffer- 
ings, their language was like the language at pen- 


tecost, understood by every nation under heaven, 


because it related to what they knew and felt. 

It has often fallen tv my lot to converse with 
slave-holders; I am therefore authorised to state 
the above views as facts; and these facts go to 
confirm the persuasion, that there are now so 
many combatants with political weapons engaged 
in this warfare, that it has assumed a new charac- 
ter; and it is now a difficult, if not an impractica- 
ble affair to enter the field with any prospect of 
advantage or success, upon those legitimate terms 
which only are admissible by a Christian spirit. 

With much cordiality of esteem, I subscribe 
myself, thy affectionate friend, 


Epwarp STasier.”. 


- eer 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


Description of Greenwich Township, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey. 


Observing some time since in the Intelligencer, 


a short account of ** Horsham ‘Township,’”’ Penn- 


sylvania, which I read with much interest, I 
thought that a description of my own ‘Township 
might be agreeable to some of its readers—at least 
to countrymen like myself. 

Greenwich Township, Gloucester County, New 
Jersey, beautifully located, central distance fourteen 


miles south of Philadelphia, bounded on the north-| 


west five miles by Delaware river, on the north- 
east by great Mantua creek, on the south-east 
by Franklin Township, and on the south and 
west by Harrison and Woolwich Townships, con- 
taining an area a little rising twenty-five thousand 
acres. The soil is generally of a good quality, 
particularly the middle, and lower sections of the 
township, composed of loam, fine earth, and sand, 
on a clay bottom, with extensive varieties of rich 
bottom meadow with a deep black soil. One tract 
alone bounding on the river Delaware upon one 
common level, includes almost two thousand acres, 
owned by near one hundred persons, residents in 
the township and those adjacent—upon which, 


through Him that loved them, and dispensed to. 


worn out lands. 
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appear here also, one of which owned Wy J. J.'which were rent asunder by the awful stroke, 


a member of the Society of Friends, and one of and the dear object of their earthly affections, 


the wealthiest inhabitants of New Jersey, is in a 
high state of cultivation, on which he has long 
resided. Quarries of stone, and extensive beds of 
marl are to be found in different parts of the town- 
ship, and also in most of West Jersey,—the latter 
contains very valuable properties for renewing 
It is generally found in the hills 
along the smaller streams, and mostly of a green 
color, very fine particles, intermixed with vast 
quantities of decomposed shells, as also large teeth 
and bones. Of late years it has been extensively 
used in various ways, and affords employment 
during the winter season to a great number of 
hands, in excavating and carting the marl to the 
various places where it is intended to be applied 
during the season. Since the discovery of marl, 
and application thereof with lime and the manures 
upon different tracts of land, the value thereof has 
increased one hundred per cent in a few years. 
In the township there are five flourishing villages, 
each of which contains one public house, and one 
or more stores. ‘There are also several cabinet 
makers, wheel wrights, blacksmiths, shoe makers, 
one tannery, and eight schools, with various 
learned characters, including two physicians, but 
no lawyers. ‘The State, in an especial manner 
under the blessing of Providence, and secondly, 
under the wise administration of government, is 
one of the happiest, and most independent in the 
Union.—Among the different denominations of 
professing Christians, a good and charitable feel- 
‘ing in general is maintained towards each other. 
In the various business departments all professors 
participate and mingle together in harmony. 

The State is entirely out of debt, and appra- 
priates thirty thousand dollars yearly for the sup- 
port of common schools, it being less than the 
annual interest arising from a state school fund 
already on hand. In the year 1844, the State 
Constitution was revised, by which (it being some- 
what similar to that of Pennsylvania, tho’ upon a 
perusal of the two, I think an amendment to the 
latter) is secured perhaps quite as liberal and 
friendly principles as the times would admit. But 
to leave this subject, and turn our attention to 
the Society of Friends here,—in whose welfare, 
in which my own is incorporated, I feel a deep 
interest, more so than in any or all other things. 
Upper Greenwich meeting, a branch of Woodbury 
mouthly meeting in Salem Quarter. ‘The house 
formerly stood on lands of Solomon Lippincott 
near the lowerside of the township, the time when 
built not exactly known to the writer, but supposed 
from accounts to be about the year 1750, and was 
continued there until the year 1798, up to which 


time it was generally known by the name of 


Solomon Lippincott’s meeting. Friends settling 
around, and the neighborhood rapidly improving, 
it was concluded (as the house was small and much 


decayed) about the year 1797, to build a new: 


meeting house near the centre of the Township, 
about two miles from the former, and mueh nearer 
central for the members. ‘The present meeting 


during the time of hay making, multitudes of house, a substantial brick building, and beautiful 


people in different companies spread over the 
whole tract are busily engaged. Besides this 
tract there are others of less area of excellent 
meadow lying on Mantua creek, and various other 
streams passing through the township, so that 
most of the farms have creeks or runs of excellent 
water passing through or near them, beautifully 
lined with excellent grazing lands on either side, 
lying but a little below the common upland level. 
The third or upper section of the township is 
more uneven, though not abrupt. Diversified 
with farms, woodlands, hills, dales, and winding 
streams, affording rich and extensive mill seats 
convenient to, and within the reach of all. 


country seat, situated at the intersection of two 
great roads, one leading from Philadelphia (Cam- 
den) to Salem, the other from the Ocean to the 
river Delaware, was built upon the said newly se- 
lected location in the year 1798, with the general 
approbation of the members then composing the 
meeting, believing it would better accommodate 
the body. Still a warm attachment to the old 
place was felt by some, who could but reluctantly 
consent to the change. Who of us, but would sup- 
pose they should feel an attachment to the place 


_where they had often met together in social wor- 
ship, in those early days, and held sweet com-. 
Large munion with the Father, a spot likewise endeared | 


deposited there in the silent tomb. ‘The grave 
yard at the old place long since full, has been en- 
larged by Friends, and is kept in good repair, 
partly by the aid of a donation bequeathed for 
that purpose, as a perpetual legacy by an ancient 
worthy friend and great-grand-father, there since 
buried by the side of an affectionate wife, who 
departed long before him. ‘Tho’ 1 was quite 
young at the time of his decease, I recollect its 
publication thereof in the county newspaper, with 
a short account of him, closing thus, ‘*In him the 
poor have lost a truly sympathising and sincere 
friend; known unto God are all his saints, and the 
end of such is glorious.”’ 

From accounts I find that Friends at this meet- 
ing have always been preserved in a good degree 
of love and unity, and those now composing it 
are very much favored in this respect. One thing is 
somewhat remarkable,—there never was a minister 
outwardly raised up among us; one settled here a 
few years ago, but continued only a short time.— 
Previous thereto, and since that period, the meet- 
ing in general is held in silence; we have no out- 
ward teacher to lean upon; all we look for out- 
wardly is example in each other, being the fruits 
by which the tree is known. And the great 
Master of all rightly gathered assemblies, who 
hath promised to be with the faithful few, con- 
descends in goodness to visit us, and in the exten- 
dings of his mercy, a great and unspeakable favor, 
teaches as never man taught,—still we have 
nothing to boast of, for we have our low times 


too, feeling at seasons as tho’ a famine prevailed 


in the land, not outwardly of bread and water, 
but inwardly of the inspeaking word of the Lord 
God,—and in those barren meetings, desolate 
seasons, my cry hath often been, ** Help Lord for 
the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men.” 


Upper Greenwich, 3mo. 4, 1846. W. 4H. 


+~eeer —- — 
THE WIFE. 
A BEING TO COME HOME TO. 


And after all, what is it that man seeks in the 
companionship of a woman? An influence like 
the gentle dew, and the cheering light, more felt 
throughout the whole of his existence, in its soft- 
ening, healing, harmonising power than acknog- 
ledged by any single act or recognised by any 
certain rule. It is in faet a being fo come home 
fo, in the happiest sense of that expression. Po- 
etic lays of ancient times were wont to tell how 
the bold warrior, returned from the fight, would 
doff his plumed helmet, and reposing from his 
toils, lay bare his weary limbs that woman’s hand 
might pour into their wounds the healing balm. 
But never wearied knight nor warrior covered 
with the dust of the battle field, was more in need 
of woman’s soothing power than are those care- 
worn sons of the soil, who struggle for the bread 
of life, in our more peaceful and enlightened days. 
And still, though the romance of the castle, the 
hamlet, the waving plume, and the 


“Clarion wild and high,” 


may all have vanished from the scene, the charm 
of woman’s influence lives as brightly in the pic- 
ture of domestic joy, as when she placed the 
wreath of victory on the hero’s brow. Nay, more 
so, for there are deeper sensibilities ut work, 
thoughts more profound and passions more in- 
tense, in our great theatre of intellectual and moral 


‘strife, than where the contest was for martial fame, 


and foree of arms procured for each competitor 
his share of glory or of wealth. 

Among all the ehanges which have taken place 
in the condition of mankind, it is then not the 


plantations, with excellent buildings thereon in the remembrance of many by the tender ties least of women’s privileges, that her influence re- 
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mains the same except only as it is deepened and. 
perfected as her own character approaches toward 
perfection. It is not the least of her privileges, 
that she can still be all to man which his necessi-' 
ties require; that he can: retire from the tumult of 
the world, and seek her society with a zest which, 
nothing can impair, so long as she receives him 
with a true and faithful heart—true to the best and 
kindest impulses of which her nature is capable; 
and sacred to the faithful trust committed to her 
care. 
And that it is so, how many a home can wit- 
ness—how many a fireside welcome—how many 
a happy meeting after absence painfully prolong- 
ed! Yes, there are scenes within the sacred pre- 
cinets of the household hearth, which not the less 
because no stranger’s eye behold them, repay, and 
richly too, dark days of weary conflict, and long 
nights of anxious care. But who shall paint them? 
Are they not graven on the hearts of wives? and. 
those who hold the picture there in all its beauty, 
vividness and truth, would scarcely wish to draw 
aside the veil, which screens it from the world. 


Mrs. Ellis. 


————t- 8302 > 


From the Living Age. 
JOHN WICLIF. 


A stern yet glorious task was thine, 
Thou lion-hearted champion ! 

To wage, array’d with strength divine, 
A mortal fight with sin alone. 

To speak God's holy mandate out, 
Alike before the rack and throne ; 

And drown oppression’s rabble shout 
In conscious truth’s majestic tone. 


Chosen in evil times to be 
The advocate of God with man, 
Thy stirring voice rang fearlessly 
In danger’s grim and threat’ning van; 
As sounds of warning, eloquent, 
Before a host’s advancing path ; 
Or strong winds through the darkness sent, 
Prophetic of the tempest’s wrath. 


Thou didst not quail at power’s frown, 
Thou didst not shrink when ghostly pride 
With maniac zeal, was bearing down 
Its tens of thousands at thy side ; 
Calm, firm, resolved, thy dauntless soul 
Still bore thee on, whate’er might be, 
Triumphant over earth's control, 
To more than earthly victory. 


To rescue Truth oppress’d—to break 
The spiritual despot’s rod ; 
To bid the slumb’ring mind awake— 
Such were thine arms, bold man of God ! 
What were thy trials? Chains and scorn— 
The ruler’s rage, the people’s sneer. 
What thy rewards? Reproaches, borne 
In threats and curses to thine ear. 


And what thy triumphs? Is there traced 
No record on the page of time ’ 
Is that bright registry effaced 
Of holy strength and faith sublime ° 
No! thou art fitly honor’d now 
Among the excellent of earth ; 
And strong hearts leap forth to avow 
Thy Christian nobleness and worth. 


For human praise thou didst not ask, 

O glorious and victor one! 
And God, for the gigantic task, 

Gave strength through his eternal Son. 
The Rock of Ages, firm abreast, 

Thou stood'st in perils and alarms ; 
And calmly amidst all didst rest 

Upon the Everlasting Arms. 


fence. 


control. 


* From the Protestant Churchman. 
SUBMISSION. 


I woutp not ask a thornless life, 
From every soriuw free, 

Did God in his kind providence, 
Permit it so to be. 


For as the verdure of the earth 
Would wither and decay, 

Beneath the dazzling gloriousness 
Of a perpetual day— 


So, the green places of the heart 
In life’s progressive years, 

Would cease to yield the buds of hope, 
If watered not by tears. 


I ask a firm and steadfast mind, 
My duties to fulfil, 

A cheerful and obedient heart, 
To do my Master’s will. 


An humble and enduring faith, 
To lift my soul above, 

And in each chastening grief to sce 
A Father’s tender love. 


A heaven-born strength to follow on 
The path the Saviour trod, 

Through Him to win the meed of grace, 
And endless joy with God. 


January 6, 1846. SF. 
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With the present number, we bring the second 


volume of the Intelligencer to a close. In review-. 


ing our past labors, we are sensible of many defi- 
ciencies; we cannot flatter ourselves that we have at 
all times answered the expectations of our friends, 
and it is probable that in some cases we may un- 
intentionally have administered occasion of of- 
But whatever has been the character or 
result of our former labors, the primary object has 
been to consult and promote the welfare of our 
religious Society; and if we have not always 
succeeded in this matter, the ingenuous portion, 
whom we take to be the majority of our readers, 
will be kindly disposed, no doubt, to attribute our 


failure to the difficulties of our position, and to 


circumstances over which we have had but little 
It is well known that the active spirit 


of the age has engendered a great variety of senti- 


ment on many important subjects; and we are not 
to be surprised if our religious Society has pre- 
sented no exception to the general rule. Hence, 
it will be seen, that however desirous we may 
have been to realize the wishes of our friends, it 
were hardly reasonable to expect that we could 
have given universa| satisfaction. In conclusion, 
we tender our acknowledgments to our friends 
and subscribers who have encouraged and assist- 
ed us in our past labors. 





+ -~ oo > 





'A Memoir of the Life of Epwarp Staster, late 


of Alexandria in the District of Columbia, with | ¢. 


ition, The editor has been peculiarly happy in 
‘the selection of incidents tending to illustrate the 
‘character of this excellent man; and has given us 
‘in detail, but without tediousness, the progressive 
|steps by which his mind became disciplined, his 
jaffections purified, and his fine talents directed to 
‘the advancement of the cause of Truth and Righ- 
‘teousness in the earth. 

| The promulgation of sound Christian Truth, 
‘appears to have been the prominent object in his 
‘correspondence with his numerous friends and 
‘relations; and we question whether a collection 
of familiar letters could be found containing so 
‘many clear and forcible expositions of Christian 
doctrine. 

Those who can recall to memory his manly 
and dignified appearance, and the philosophical 
turn of his discourses, enriched with scripture 
‘imagery, will read this book with peculiar in- 
‘terest. 

The Work may be had of T. E. Chapman, 
No. 74 North Fourth Street. 


-~wvcooe 





| &7 A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be held at 
the usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the Ist proximo, 
|at 74 o’clock. 

J. M. ELLIs, 

L, GILLINGHAM, 


| Philada., 3d mo. Qith, 1846. Clerks. 





RECORD OF NEWS. 


House of Refuge-—A meeting of citizens was held on the 
jevening of the 1Yth inst., to consider a proposition of the 


| 


Managers of the House of Refuge to establish a House of 
Refuge for colored juvenile delinquents. 

It appears that the Managers of the institution now in 
operation have excluded colored children from a participa- 
tion in its benefits, and that on this account, several Friends 
thought it right, some years since, to retire from the ad- 
ministration of a trust which they deemed unworthily ap- 
plied. The subject has, since that time, been trequently 
|discussed, but without’ changing the views of those who en- 
tertained a strong prejudice against this class of our fellow 
beings. Recently, a proposition has been made to establish 
two institutions upon the same site, with a total separation © 
of the colors, by a high wall. Many Fricnds, and others 
who felt a warm interest in the object, felt called upon to 
object to such an arrangement, as tending to perpetuate an 
already powerful prejudice against the colored people, and 
thus inflicting a greater injury upon them, than any imme- 
‘diate advantage which they would gain by the proposed in- 
stitution. They thought, also, that buildings thus construct. 
ed would prevent future improvement, in this respect, even 
'to the extent which the softened prejudices of the commu- 
\nity might sanction. It is proposed to raise $25,000 towards 
this new establishment, and such Friends as may be called 
upon, will know the position of the affair, and the principle 
involved in aiding it. 


| 


| New Article of Export.—Upwards of 7000 tons of white 
gravel have been shipped from New York to London, within 
‘the last six months. It is taken from the beach at Long 


\Island, and is used to beautify the parks and gardens of 
| London. 

| Extensive Tannery.—At the establishment of Pratt 
& Watson, Prattsville, Greene county, N. Y. the business 
of tanning hides is conducted on a very extensive scale. 
Their tannery is over 400 feet in length, employs a capital 
| of $250,000, and the number of sides of leather annually 
tanned exceeds 60,000. ‘The tannery is conducted by Hon. 
Zadoc Pratt and John Watson, his partner, and is said to 
be the most extensive in the United States. There are two 
other tanncries in the same town,—employing about the 
same capital.— Kinderhook Sentinel. 


We were shown a few days ago an Otter, eaught in a 
h net a few yards below the dam, at what is called Mud 


a collection of his Letters; by his son, William Island. It is the largest we have ever seen, measuring in 


Stabler. 


We have seldom risen from the perusal of a| 


length 44 feet. Old rivermen say it has been seen for nime 
,or ten years about this Island.—Columbia Spy. 


Telescope for Harvard College—We learn from the 


\work of this kind with more unalloyed satisfae-| Boston Traveller, that the great telescope which was ex- 
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pected from Germany next June, for the observatory con-| sick in a few minutes, when all the hatches were off. What her to play about the premises in open weather, 
nected with Harvard College, will be considerably delayed must have been the sufferings of these poor wretches when | her temporary absence from within the enclosure 
by reason of the death of one of the company who are con- the hatches were closed? { am informed that very often. asioned no alarm. Within twent inut f 
structing it. ‘This will be a great disappointment to/in these cases, the stronger will strangle the weaker; and | Occasion . im twenty ininutes 0 


many—it is to be by far the largest in the country, and this was, probably, the reason why so many died, or rather the ume when last seen by one of her aunts, she 
will cost about seven thousand dollars; add to this the ex- were found dead, the morning after the capture. None but was called by some member of the family, and to 
pense of the building recently completed, as the observato-| an cye witness can form a conception of the horrors these | their great dismay was not to be found. Imme- 


ry, and the whole expense will amount to $40,000.—Sun. poor creatures must endure in their transit across the | diate search was made aro 


‘ocean und the yard and lot, 
P Laer of a eee a ' wisn sccip aii dh ini uitnes te vache py but all to no purpose. A little colored girl, of 

ives the following notice of the St. Charles Hotel of that! , p ; : Pike 
Eity. It we putes ‘Fourierise catablichenent in regard Our own countrymen; they furnish the means of convey. | N€AF the — with herself, —— also ae 
to numbers. ‘ance in spite of existing enactments; and although there and was seen in company with little Susan, about 


7 : , are strong circumstances against Berry, the late master of thirty yards from the fence, when they were last 
“ We have been to some little pains to come at the pop- the “Pons,” sufficient to induce me to detain him, if 1 


; es a observed by the family. 
ulation of St. Charles Hotel, and other statistics in relation should meet with him, yet I fear neither he nor his employ- | y y 
to the establishment, and have ascertained that there are no ers ean be reached by our present laws. He will, no doubt, 


less than five hundred and two regular boarders, besides one | make it appear that the “ Pons” was beyond his control : a : 

hundred and seventy employees, servants, &c.,—nearly when the ‘anne were brought on “adhe Yet, from the|°" ae taken away by some malicious er 7 
700 in all within the walls of the building. ‘This would testimony of the men who came over from Rio as passen- ‘shrouded in the most profound mystery. The 
form quite a village in thecountry. ‘The daily consumption ‘gers, there is no doubt the whole affair was arranged at|grandfather mounted his horse, and made imme- 
of some of the principal articles of food is as follows : 500 | Rio between Berry and Galano before the ship sailed. diate search in the surrounding woods for some 
lbs fresh beef, 150 Ibs mutton; 24 turkeys, 50 chickens, 30 These men state that the first place they anchored was at hours, but without success. Evening was now 
pairs wild ducks, 30 dozen robbins and other small birds, Onin, near the river Lagos, in the Bight of Benin; here | hi d f ‘il & d h 

120 Ibs. ham, six to ten thousand oysters, 120 to 130 do- they discharged part of their cargo, and received on board *Pproac ing, and the family, agonized at the 
zen eggs, 75 gallons milk, 350 loaves baker's bread, 50 lbs a number of hogsheads or pipes filled with water. These| Prospect of the children continuing in the woods 
coffee, 10 lbs tea, 325 Ibs sugars, 6 bbls potatoes, 75 Ibs salt) were stowed on the ground tier, and a tier of casks con-| through the darkness and inclemency of the night, 
beef and pork, besides any quantity of venison, bear, grouse |taining spirits were placed over them. ‘They were then in-| summoned the neighbors to their assistance. ‘The 
and other items entirely ‘too tedious to mention,’ as they formed that the vessel was going to Kabinda for a load country was scoured for some distance around, 


ay in the advertisements.” . / : ae : : 
= cape ili fires lighted up in the different directions, and 
We publish the following official leticr from the Com. On their arrival at the latter place, the spirits was kept 


| . iy . ’ 
mander of the Yorktown, as containing a more full account °" board until a few days before Berry gave up the com. |°VCTY ene ee ee eee 
’ 


oe pe mand, covering up the water-casks in order to elude the attention, but they were neither heard nor seen. 
of the Slaver Pons, than was given in our last. ‘Three other suspicions of any cruizer. For twenty days did Berry) ‘The night rolled heavily onward, and the morn- 
slave vessels have arrived in the United States within a wait in the road-stead of Kabinda, protected by the flag of'ing light only brought the sad intelligence to the 








Whether the children wandered off voluntarily, 


. 7 ublic armed shi his country, yet closely watched by a foreign man-of-war, ll . . : , 
short time, prizes to our p a ships. odin-ann auntie: lake latsidiere tock dhe: hetent that heart broken grand-parents, that the children were 
SLAVER PONS. cruiser is compelled to withdraw for a few hours, he springs | not found. 
Unrreo States Sure Yorktown. |at the opportunity of enriching himself and owners, and | ‘ ot dea tlh hel 
Kabinda, Africa, Dec. 16th, 1845. 'disgracing the flag which had protected him. | It will be remembered that ght of the 13th 


; | As we are short-handed, I have shipped those men, much inst. was among the most inclement of the season; 
Sir,—I have the honor to inform you that I addressed a tg their gratification, who came out as passengers in the the rain poured down in torrents, and the wind 


letter to you on the 30th ultimo, giving an account of the Pons from Rio to Kabinda, in order that their 


oe : testimony | ing : s . Ww s.. 
Americau barque Pons, of Philadelphia, with 896 slaves on may be taken should Berry be in the United States on our | was blowing almost a gale. Where the poor lit 


board, a duplicate of which I now enclose. I was 80) return, and committed for trial. I have landed the balance | le creatures found shelter; what shrubbery pro- 
anxious to despatch the vessel in the shortest time for of the prize crew here, with the exception of one who died ‘tected, or what stone pillowed their little heads, 


Liberia, in order to land the slaves, and relieve them from) oF coast fever a few days after he came on board the ship. or how they were sustained under the merciless 
their miserable confinement, that it was not in my power! 


| , . : 
: , : saa} I have the honor to be, sir, peltings of the ruthless storm; God, their heaven- 
to give you a more particular account of this vessel. I will, : aan : : 
now endeavor to do so, and also state some facts which wane With much respect, ily father, only knows. We may be allowed to 


since come to my knowledge. Your obedient servant, ibelieve that ‘the angel of the Lord,’”’ which “‘en- 


The Pons, under the command of James Berry, was at. — ies ‘campeth round about them that fear him,”’ deliver- 
anchor at Kabinda for about twenty days before she took : 


d the slaves, during which time she was closely 2° the Hon. Grorce Baxcrorr, ed them. During the following day (Saturday) 
a beeer a bees eee Majesty's brig Cygnet Com, | Secretary of the Navy of the United States, _ increasing search was made, and about dark the 
oneniee Santen At about nine o'clock on the inorning of Washington City. body of the little negress was found lifeless, but 


the 27th of November, the Cygnet got -_ way and Rich Newspaper.—In Pekin, China, a newspaper of ex-|"0t stiff. She had apparently just died. 
stood to sea. Immediately Berry gave up the ship to|traordinary size, is published weekly on silk.—It is claimed! yy; 1. : ; 
Gallano, who commenced getting on board the water, to have he i ee meee » bao 1000 years. It is This quickened the energies of the friends and 
provisions, and slaves—and so expeditions were they iM said that in 1727, a public officer caused some false intelli. Neighbors, and a diligent search was made during 
their movements, that at eight o'clock that evening the gence to he published in this paper, for which he was put! that night in the neighborhood of the little negro, 
vessel was under weigh—having embarked 903 slaves. (9 death. Several numbers of this paper are preserved in| but though every bay was penetrated, and almost 


. . — . . | i r : : ; . 
ee ae can = eae ton = the the royal library of Paris, which are 104 yards long. every log turned over, still they discovered no 


Kacongo, about twenty-five miles to the north of Kabinda, | The Progress of Intelligence in India.—Bishop acre of little Susan. Sabbath morning now dawn- 
when they discovered the Cygnet in the ofling. They im. after a residence of some twelve or fourteen years in India, | ed, but not with its wonted peace and tranquillity; 
mediately farled all ood 0 ~ a ong = shore, eae’ in Tne outatinaisadaietisinet? ‘Nothing (2 was gloom and melancholy. Between the 
that th lined the beach, in hope of a shipwrech. | “© t dy | Ne os . 

“They caldoued this citation all akioe when, has, I believe, been seen like it since the days of the apos. | hours of ten and eleven in the morning, a8 a 


"finding they had not been discovered, they set their lower tolic Schwartz, and perhaps not then, nor any thing ap.| young man, William Tobias, was searching near 


sails in order to clear the shore, and as the Cygnet drew off prowching it. An outburst of the native mind seems at a bay around which the undergrowth had formed 


from the lond, they afterwards set their morn lofty ones, hand. The diffusion oo the ae ee of an almost impenetrable thicket, he observed some- 
Two days afterwards we captured her, Her crew consis-| European medical science, the openings o an exhaustless thing move near the water's edge, and going closer 
ted of Spaniards, Portuguese, Brazilians, and some from|Commerce on all hands, the scarcely ascertained riches of eras he heard a feint voice addressing hi 
other countries—and, although continuing under the Ameri-| the soil, the extent and magnificence of the rivers and 0 €Xamine, he heard a teint voice addressing him 
can flag, with probably American papers, not one Ameri. ™ines, the superb harbors indenting its almost intermina- |thus—‘* Please take me out of the water. I want 
can was on board, oe the — or a acm 290 Great monk go to grandpa’s. I want some tea.” It was 
. ,and America, the security of person and property, the un- he f ad: vel f my d little S hich 
As I could not despatch her the evening of her capture, ; <a ee, the form and voice of my dear little Susan, whic 
she kept company with us that night—The next morning | *tllied purity of our jurisprudence, the number of offices he saw and heard. 
. y, thrown open to native merit, the railroads contemplated 


that eighteen had died, and one jump-| ; ; “ee : 

sccm’ aa ain in so short a time, on = and a begun, = eee <n te comin, | She was lying prostrate on the leaves and moss, 

3 an . nication by steam, uniting the whole world, as it were, into ; s 

uuaie ce = page tn oe dais 0! one vast family, are bringing on « crisis in the native mind one foot in the water, her bonnet thrown back, and 
irustin ow all w ; 7 


a : most favorable to the introduction of Christianity.” her clothing completely drenched with the rain. 
ae when he first fell in with as, in order to eseape a , The young man thinks it probable that had she 
e . —_——_—-~+22eoe —>——___— . z . 

The vessel has no slave deck, and upwards of 850 were: REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF A LOST CHILD. one spoken * him, maa a ao — 
piled, almost in bulk, on the water-casks below—these were | : discovering her, so _ and matted was the 
males.—About forty or fifty females were confined in one). We copy the following remarkable and affect-|shrubbery around her. ‘The news that she was 
half of the round-house cabin on deck; the other half of |ing narrative from the Southern Christian Advo-| found was quickly communicated to the company, 
the cabin remaining for the use of the officers. As the cate, to which journal it was communicated by |and they bore her off in triumph to the afflicted 


ship appeared to be less than 350 tons, it seemed impossible . 7 - : 7 
ak etal could have lived to creme the Ateatic.— the father of the child, Samuel Leard, Pastor of family. ‘The scene that followed, upon their see 


About 200 filled the spar deck alone, when they were per-,‘he Cumberland (Methodist Episcopal) Church,|ing her alive, after an absence of seventy-two 
mitted to come up from below, and yet the captain assured|in Charleston, S. C. hours, without food or shelter, and the endurance 


me apa was ee es taken 400 more on) Qn Thursday, the 12th of February, my little|of three days and nights anxious sus. —nse and so- 
board if he conid have spared the time... |daughter, Susan M. M. Leard, aged three years, |licitude on their part, we will leave to the reader's 
eaniikincntate! few pe ee rg ntilonapes was playing in the yard, near the house of herjheart to describe. The distance to which she had 


Qur men who went below from curiosity, were forced up| grandfather, and as it was no unusual thing for|wandered from home was about two miles. 
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ZOOPHITES, OR PLANT ANIMALS, 


‘These wonderful productions are so denominated 
on account of their existing in the shape of plants. 
They are very numerous, and the greater part of 
them have so great a resemblance to vegetables, 
that they have generally been considered as such, 
although the horny and stony appearance of seve- 
ral of the tribe, declares them, at first view, to be 
of a widely different nature from the generality of 
plants. In others, however, the softness of their 
substance, and the ramified mode of their growth, 
would lead any one not acquainted with their real 
nature to suppose them vegetables. ‘The hard, 
horny, or stony zoophites are in general known 
by the name of corals; and of these, several dis- 
tinctions are formed, either from the structure and 
appearance of the coral or hard part, or from the 
affinity which the softer, or animal part, bears to 
some other genus among soft bodied animals, or 
mollusea. ‘The zoophites may be, therefore, said 
to unite the animal and vegetable kingdoms, so as. 
to fill up the intermediate space. 

Belonging to the class of zoophitic worms, the 
fresh water polypes are infinitely curious. ‘These 
animals may be found in small streams, and in 
stagnant waters, adhering to the stems of aquatic 
plants, or to the under surface of the leaves, and 
other objects. If a polype be cut in two parts, 
the superior part will produce a new tail, and the 
inferior part a new head and arms; and this, in 
warm weather, in the course of a very few days. 
If cut into three pieces, the middle portion will 
produce both the head and tail; and in short, po-, 
lypes may be cut in all directions, and will still 
reproduce the deficient organs. ‘The natural mode 
of propagation in this animal, is by shoots or off- 
sets, in the manner of a plant: one or more 
branches or shoots proceed from the parent stem, 
dropping off when complete; and it often happens 
that these young branches produce others before 
they themselves drop off from the parent; so that 
a polype may be found with several of its descen- 
dants still adhering to its stem, thus constituting a 
real genealogical tree. ‘The polype likewise, du- 
ring the autumnal season, deposits eggs, which 
evolve themselves afterwards into distinct animals; 
and thus possess two modes of multiplication. It 
seems paradoxical that « polype should be able to 
swallow a worm three or four times as large as 
itself, which is frequently observed to happen; 
but it must be considered that the body of the ani- 
mal is extremely extensile, and that it possesses, 
in an extraordinary degree, the power of stretch- 
ing itself according to the size of the substance it 
has to swallow, It seizes its prey with great ea- 
gerness, but swallows it slowly, in the same man- 
ner as a snake swallows any small quadruped.— 
The arms of a polype, when microscopically ex- 
amined, are found to be furnished with a vast 
number of small organs, apparently acting like so 
many suckers, by the means of which the animal 
can hold a worm, even though but slightly in con- 
tact with one of its arms; but when on the point 
of swallowing its prey, it then makes use of all 
its arms at once, in order to absorb it the more 
readily. 

Corals, on being gathered perfectly fresh, and 
placed in sea water, appear to put forth small 
flowers from all the minute cavities, or hollow 
points on the surface. ‘These supposed flowers 
(for such an idea has been entertained,) are real 
animals; and consequently corals are to be con- 
sidered as aggregates of animals, either forming, 
or at least inhabiting, the caleareous substance of 
the coral in which they appear. ‘The smaller 
corals, commonly known by the name of coralli- 
ness, or 8€a mosses, are SO many ramified sea po- 
lypes, covered with a kind of strong, horny case 
to defend them from the injuries to which they 
would be liable, in the boisterous element destined | 
for their abode. ‘The harder, or stony corals are 
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equally of an animal nature; the entire coral con- 
linuing to grow as an animal, and to form by se-. 
cretion, the stronger or horny exterior, which may 
at once be considered as its bone, and the habita- 
tion in which it has constantly to dwell. A coral 
of this kind is, therefore, a large compound zoo- 
phite, springing up from the rock, in which it 
seems to have taken root, and shooting out into 
branches like a vegetable production. 

Sponges afford another curious instance of zoo- 
phitic life. ‘here are forty-nine species of this 
zoophite, each of which is characterized in the 
Linnean system as a fixed animal, flexile, torpid, 
of various forms, composed either of reticulate 
fibres, or masses of small spines interwoven to- 
gether, and clothed with a gelatinous flesh, full of 
small mouths on its surface, by which it absorbs 
and rejects water. ‘The existence of the animal 
inhabitant within its cell has been satisfactorily 
ascertained by the observations and experiments 
of Ellis on the spongia tormentosa,. He remark- 
ed its contraction when exposed to pain or injury, 
as well as the expiration and inspiration of water 
through its tubes. He thus established the posi- 
tion that sponge is an animal, and that the ends or 
openings of the branched tubes are the mouths by 
which it receives its nourishment and discharges 
its excrementitious matter. ‘This position chem- 
istry has since abundantly supported, by proving 
the ammoniacal property of the cellular substance 
of sponge. 


— ~~ weer —— 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
CIVILIZATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


There is no event more interesting in the his- 
tory of a nation, than that of its first acquaintance 
with, and progress in civilization—from the dawn 
of moral perception to the full comprehension of 
moral dignity. In some instances, as at Hawaii, 
the progression is silent but sure, until the new 
customs are perfectly domiciliated among the peo- 
ple; while in others, after a favorable movement, 
retrogression takes place, and the good is lost in 
original darkness. ‘he events which have tran- 
spired in Madagascar within the past twenty 
years, present themselves in painful iilustration 
of the latter position. 

This island, situated as is generally known, off 
the south-east coast of Africa, is nearly as large as 
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about 30,000 souls, and capital of the kingdom, 
that the labors of the first English visitors were 
principally carried on, 

Radama, the first who took the title of king, 
mounted the throne at the age of eighteen; he was 
endowed with rare intelligence, wit, and sensibil- 
ity, and possessed an insatiable desire for instrue- 
tion. A favorable trait of his childhood has been 
recorded. His mother, whom he tenderly loved, 
was one day driven from the palace by her hus- 
band in a fit of ill-humor, greatly to the grief of 
her little son. The next morning, profiting by 
the temporary absence of his father, he caught a 
young chicken and tied it by the leg to some por- 
tion of the furniture of the apartment. ‘** What is 
that?”* asked the chief, hearing the cries of the 
captive bird on his entrance. ‘* Nothing,” an- 
swered Radama, “but a little chicken erying after 
its mother.’ His father understood his meaning, 
and said nothing; but the same day the discarded 
wife was restored to her former position. In the 
midst of one of the most licentious people in the 
world, the young prince exhibited a remarkable 
purity of morals and self-command, characterized 
by loftv views. His father, however, could not 
comprehend how a young man devoid of passions 
could be capable of reigning; his old age was fast 
approaching; and not knowing to whom he should 
leave the reins of the government he had founded, 
he offered great rewards to those of his officers 


who might succeed in leading the prince into lib- 


ertinism. Radama’s better feelings resisted for 
some time; but once having yielded, his errors 


became terrible, and his premature end but too 


well proved the fatal success of his perfidious 
counsellors, 

One of his first acts on mounting the throne af- 
ter the death of his father, was to place himself in 
communication with the English governor of the 
island of Mauritius, where he sent his two younger 
brothers to be educated. From the correspondence 
which ensued, Sir Robert Farquhar, then govern- 
or, took advantage of the generous disposition of 
the youthful monareh to urge the abolition of the 
slave trade, which was not only a part of the do- 
mestic policy of the country, but formed a great 
export trade, carried on with European and Amer- 
ican merchants, creating everywhere mistrust and 
terror, with their attendant evils. James Hastie, 
the deputy employed to represent the question to 


France, but contains not more than five millions Radama, found in him a remarkable union of the 
of inhabitants. It was discovered in 1506, twenty infantile simplicity observed among savages, with 
years after their first view of the Cape of Good an extraordinary intelligence and desire for civili- 
Hope, by the Portuguese, who attempted to es- zation, He would burst into fits of laughter while 
tablish a mission among the people; but after'standing before a clock sent to him as a present, 
some time, judging them to be inconvertible, it dance round it every time it struck, and at the 
was abandoned. ‘Towards the year 1640, the same time enter with sagacity and generous phi- 
minister Richelieu planted a colony on the island, lanthropy into the views of the English governor. 
which subsisted, with varying fortune, for more A great khabar or assembly was convoked, to ex- 
than a century; during which time the Domini- plain the object to the people; and, after a stormy 
cans, afier various unfruitfal missions, also aban- discussion, the recommendation was adopted, and 
doned the attempt to convert the natives. From a convention signed, by which the king agreed 
this period it was held impossible to civilize the on his part to abolish entirely the slave trade 
Madegasses, and when, in later years, some Eng- throughout his dominions, while on the other 
lishmen endeavored to gain a footing in the coun- hand, Sir Robert Farquhar advanced a sum of 


‘try, with a view to the instruction of the natives, money, and various munitions of war, A pro- 


they were met everywhere by the outery of, clamation was then issued, which, leaving do- 
“Useless trouble—they are brute beasts, with mestic bondage untouched, interdicted the export 
whom nothing can be done.” A little acquaint- of slaves, under penalty of slavery, and threaten- 
ance, however, with this nation, will show how ing with death whoever should speak ill of the 
far the appellation and caution were applicable. —_ measure. 
Until the commencement of the present cen-| ‘This treaty was unfortunately broken, during 
tury, numerous tribes, as diverse in origin as in|the temporary absence of the governor, by the 
color—from the olive to the black—divided the French and English merchants, who deluded Ra- 
island among them. One of these, the most im- dama, though with great difficulty, into a compli- 
portant of the inland tribes, the Ovahs, governed ance with their representations. On Sir Robert's 
by an able and daring chief, obtained a marked’ return some time afterwards, he was deeply griev- 
superiority over the others; and under Radama, ed at the breach of faith countenanced by the vice- 
son of this chief, became a powerful government, governor, and set himself immediately to remedy 
to whose domination nearly the whole of the is-|the evil. ‘ Do you not know,” replied Radama 
land submitted. It was in Tananarivo, a city of!to the request for a renewal of the treaty, ‘* that 
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ny subjects will not comprehend the reason for a that in future all cheating will be impossible, and! ‘This monarch, possessed of such remarkable 


second change? False as an Englishman is be- 
come a proverb among us!’ ‘The deputy on this 
occasion was accompanied by a missionary, who 
had been invited by the king to take up his resi- 
dence at the capital; and on their declaration that 
no persons would settle there as teachers during 
the continuance of the slave trade, the traflie was 
again abolished; the king stipulating that tweuty 
young Madegasses should be educated by the 
English, one half of the number in Mauritius, and 
the other in England. 

The first school was opened at ‘Tananarivo in 
1820, under the sanction of the king, but at first 
met with great opposition: and as the natives: 
could not comprehend how thoughts could be ex-) 
presse! by writing, they accused the teacher of 
sorcery. ‘I'he school, however, prospered under 
the protection of the monarch; a few children at- 
tended; and at the end of the first year a public 
‘examination was announced. ‘This was attended 
by several old men, among whom was a judge 
who had been extremely violent in his opposition, 
He beckoned one of the youngest sebolars with 
slate and pencil to approach, and whispered a few 
words into his ear—** It is not true that writing 
can supply the place of speech.”’ The child im- 
mediately wrote the phrase, while the old man 
shook his head incredulously over the strange 
characters. Another scholar was then called from 
the end of the room; and on the slate being placed | 
in his hands, he read the words without hesita-| 
tion. “Oh! solombava tokoa,” exclaimed the 


' 


opponents with one voice—{*‘Oh! substitute for artisans were sent out to him from England, he 


the tongue’ |—by which appellation writing has 
ever since been known in the country. The next) 
trial was in arithmetic, a science in which the na- 
tives had been accustomed to reckon by the aid 
of stones of various sizes; a process that rendered | 
the simplest calculation extremely laborious. ‘The’ 
same old judge had prepared a question. “*Now,” 
said he to the children, “if I send a hundred sheep 
to ‘T'amatave, and sell sixty at four dollars each, 
twenty at three dollars, and twenty at two dollars, 
how much ought my slave to bring back to me?”’ 
Searcely had he finished, than an intelligent little 
girl answered, “340 dollars.” “Yes, yes, 340, 
340,” cried out all the little voices. The aged 
examiners agreed that the case was astonishing, | 
and the cause of the schools was gained. 

Still, it was not without a struggle that popular 
favor was secured, ‘I'he natives’ distrust of Eu- 
ropeans made them suspicious; parents could not 
divest themselves of the belief that secret mischief. 
was intended by the schools, and that some day) 
all the children would be bound and led away into. 
slavery. ‘I'wo other teachers, however, arrived; 
and on their application for permission to build’ 
another school, the king answered, * Radama_ 
says—My friends, live long, and mm peace. If, 
my subjects can build such a house, it shall be- 
built. ‘Thus says your good friend.—(Signed) | 
Radamz.”” Soon after this the prejudices of the 
people gave way, and in three years from the 
commencement, there were more than a thousand | 
scholars in fourteen schools, directed by the Eng: 
lish teachers and the most intelligent of the pupils. 
The king became more and more interested in 


which will exemplify his feelings. ‘In future, 


(was runnin 


there will be neither quarrels nor disputes in ia-' 


milies.”” While smiling at this innocent illusion 
of the king of the Madegasses, it may be remem- 
bered that he is not the only one whose expecta- 
tions of the benefits of education have been equal- 
ly illusory; the quotations, however, show a de- 
cided tendency in the right direction. By his 
orders, all the schools of ‘l'ananarivo were united 
in one central establishment, where the masters, 
who were afterwards sent to found schools in the 
villages, were instructed. So rapidly did educa- 
tion make its way, that in 1528 there were in the 
kingdom ninety schools, attended by not less than 
four thousand children, ‘he examinations took 
place annually in March, and were presided over 
by the king in person, who on these occasions 
showed great favor to the teachers, and enlarged 
the facilities for the advancement of education.— 
On the publication of the Bible in the Madegasses 
language, he took every opportunity of exposing 
the false pretensions of the native priests, who 


complained that the spread of education diverted | 


their revenues. On one occasion, when a man 


g frantically about the streets with an 
bystanders that he was under the influence of the 


him, and taking the little statue into his own 
hand, overwhelmed the pretender with ridicule, 
by showing that it did not affect his movements. 
His wishes for improvement extended to the me- 
chanical arts as well as to letters; and when some 


received them with the greatest joy. 


The Madegasses are in general very hospitable, 
kind, and obliging, and seem to regard selfishness 
with great aversion: the little tales related by the 
parents to their children. generally contain some 
\ 


about to leave it for any length of time, they take 
away with them, like the Poles, a small quantity 
of the soil on which they were born in their bo- 
soms, and frequently look at it with melancholy. 
The sound of the valiha, a species of monotonous 
guitar, their favorite instrument, produces at such 
times the same effect upon them as the ranz des 
vaches upon the Swiss soldiers when at a distance 
from their native country. On the other hand, 
they are as vindictive, deceitful, and apathetic as 
the most savage nations. The crime of infanticide, 
which was common among them, was abolished, 
though not without great opposition, by a royal 
edict, which also established new regulations re- 
specting baptism and marriage: and it was found 
that there was less difficulty in deciding on these 
points, than on the orthography to be adopted in 
Madegasses writing. ‘This was at last regulated 
by a law which enacted that every one should 
make use of the English consonants, but that the 
vowels should be French, in order, said the king, 
‘“*that an @ may be always a, and not sometimes 
an 0 or ane.” 


It must not be supposed that all these changes 
were equally well received: in barbarous, as in 


civilized communities, it is not always safe to 
them, and issued frequent proclamations respect- brave the popular prejudices. Radama, however, | 
ing them to his subjects, some sentences from/did not content himself with making laws; he 


watched over their execution. Often, like the 


those only who know how to read and write shal] Caliph Haroun al Raschid, he left his palace dis- 


be advanced to any place;” or, ** The young peo-!|guised, and walked about the city in the evenings: 


ple who have left school ought carefully to o¢cu-| 


to hear what his people said of him. He particu- 


igly feature of selfishness as a moral. ‘They 
| - . . 
have also a great love for their country, and if, 


endowments, superior to all his people, who had 
so nobly invited and cherished the civilization of 
Europe, died in 1828, at the early age of thirty- 
six, a Victim to the excesses into which he had 
been tempted. What Madagasear lost in him, 
may be best judged of by the lamentable oceur- 
rences which followed his decease. One of his 
queens, Ranavalona, having assumed the reins of 
government, gradually revoked all the laws of her 
predecessor. ‘The slave trade was again legalized, 
infanticide permitted; the schools were shut up, 
and the teachers banished; the possessors of books 
were required to give them up, under penalty of 
death; hundreds of families were reduced to slave- 
ry for their adherence to the new opinions; while 
many were publicly executed, victims of the 
queen’s hatred of civilization. 

Some few escaped to the mountains, where they 
lead a harrassed and wandering life. In them, 
however, may possibly be preserved the germ of 
the future regeneration of the island. Ranavalo- 
na, however, is still on the thone, firm in her de- 
termination to exclude foreigners, of whatever na- 
tion, from every part of her kingdom. It is there- 


‘image in his hand, declaring to the superstitious fore impossible to predict the time when the im- 


| . . 
‘provements, so happily commenced, may again 


god, and could not stand still, Radama went up to take root, and permanently flourish among this 


interesting people. 
| From Chambers’ Journal. 


| IMPENDING DESTRUCTION OF A VILLAGE. 


4e20er-  -- 


Switzerland, without doubt, the most pictur- 
esque country in Europe, pays dearly for her 
‘beauty in the destructive catastrophes to which 
she is subject; thus bearing out a favorite line by 
a French poet, signifying that ‘the loveliest 
things have the vilest destinies.”’ In this beauti- 
ful but unfortunate land avalanches of snow, tor- 
rents of ice, (which glaciers truly are) inundations 
of rivers, and the fall of huge rocks, sweep away 
not only the produce, but the inhabitants of val- 
leys, and convert villages and towns into fuins. 
Not long ago the little town of Pleurs, comprising 
2430 inhabitants, was buried under rocky masses 
suddenly detached from Mount Conto; and Gol- 
dau still lies hidden under a portion of Mount 
Rufiberg. At present, Felsburg, another village, 
is daily expected to be swallowed up; and its 
destiny is so certain, that its inhabitants remain 
in it at the risk of their lives. An appeal in 
their behalf is going the round of the continental 
papers, to which we are anxious to give further 
currency. 

| ‘The traveller, whilst ascending the Rhine, and 
whose destination is Coire, the capital of the Gri- 
sons, having passed Reichenau, (in the castle of 
which the present king of the French was once 
an assistant schoolmaster, and where Dr. Zschok- 
ke presided in the early years of his career,) per- 
ceives, opposite to Ems, the church steeple of a 
village, surrounded by meadows, and half con- 
cealed by orchards. ‘This is Felsberg, or the 
**Mountain of Rock.”’ It is situated between the 
left bank of the river and the southern base of 
Mount Calanda. The rock, which supplies Fels- 
berg with its name, is about 600 feet in height, 
and forms the base only of the mountain; for 
above it the well-wooded brow of the Calanda 
rises to a further elevation of 8000 feet. Ata dis- 
tance, the situation of this village appears every- 
thing that human imagination could desire; but a 
nearer approach reveals the awful fact, that the 





py themselves with what they have learned; for larly insisted that hospitality should be exercised place, with all it contains, is in hourly danger of 
if they neglect and forget, the king will cause with liberality and cheerfulness, and frequently destruction. Already huge blocks of stone, which 
them to return to school;”’ and again, “* The king) visited families incognito to test their conduct in have rolled violently down from the steep sides of 
again invites the people to send their children to this respect, and the next day rewarded or reprov-|the mountain, are seen close to the houses, under 
the schools, where they will acquire only good ed them according to the manner in which he had the trees, and in the midst of the fields. Looking 
principles. ‘There they learn to read and write,|been entertained. Commerce received from him | upward, an enormous mass, sufficient to entomb a 
and may then confide their affairs to paper; so due encouragement. ‘large city, topples over the village, and is so near- 
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ly disengaged from the rest of the mountain, that funnel, and a lighted piece of straw applied to the’ SELECTING STOCK. 
it is by no means improbable that before these top of the tube. This causes the gas to rise, and = In regard to the external signs or points of 
pages meet the public eye, Felsburg will have on some occasions to ignite; but now, when the early maturity, and a natural lendency to produce 
been crushed under its overwhelming fall ! light was applied, the gas rose slowly, first in fat or muscle, the following excellent observations 
Various efforts have from time to time been smoke, and then followed by rather a faint though are recommended to our readers :-— 

made to postpone the catastrophe; but now com- clear flame, over which we suspended a saucepan, ‘The first token which a grazier will make use 
petent engineers have decided that further efforts containing cold water and two eggs. In about of, for the purpose of ascertaining the feeding pro- 
are of no avail. ‘lhe most threatening part of the twenty-five minutes the eggs were quite hard.— perties of an ox, is technically the towch—a crite- 
mountain has separated itself from the rest, and Mr. Morris assured me he had seen them boiled rion second to none, inasmuch as a thick, hard, 
inclines fearfully forward over Felsburg. ‘Phe in one-third of that time, but the flame was weaker unyielding hide indicates a bad feeder, and an un. 
chasm thus formed has been intersected with hori- this morning than he had ever known it. The profitable animal. A thin, papery-feeling hide, 
zontal props and girders, so that the one side may truth of this statement I can attest; for in the No- covered with thin hair indicates the very reverse 
be made to support the other. But other chasms, vember previous | partook of some which were of the former, as such an animal will speedily fat- 
are constantly opening, in consequence of the hard in ten minutes. ‘This difference is occasion- ten, but will not carry much muscle; at the same 
incessant disintegration that is going on. ‘The ed by the weather. In the rainy season the blaze time it indicates a delicate constitution. 

largest of these is already almost a thousand feet is always more vivid than during dry weather, as The perfect touch in a feeding animal will be 


deep and ten feet broad, ‘The inhabitants, who was fully proved to me on my first visit by the found with a thick loose skin, floating as it were 
for ten years have resisted all sense of fear from man who shows the spring. ' 


ows the . ona layer of soft fat, yielding to the least pres- 
the dangers with which they have been threaten-- After extinguishing the flame, and removing sure, and springing back to the touch of the finger 
ed, are now at length, by the persuasions of their the apparatus, he simply touched the edge of the jj, 9 piece of thick chamois-leather. This token 
minister, disposed to remove from the doomed | pool with a lighted straw, on which it instantly indieates hardiness of constitution, and a capabili- 
village. _ became encircled with a bright fire, and occasion- ty of carrying plenty of muscle on well as a suffi- 

But, alas! now that they are brought to this ed much trouble to extinguish. It had been rain- ciency of fat. ‘The physiological history of these 
point, it is found that they have nowhere to go to. ing heavily the whole of the previous day, which tokens is as follows:—The cutis, or true skin, is 
The district immediately adjacent offered an asy- most likely produced the prompt ignition. The jnat portion of the external integuments from which 
lum; but one spot had no water, whilst another light is put out by means of large boughs, as itlieather is manufactured; and is much more dense 
was constantly subject to the inundations of the would eontinue to burn if not forcibly extinguish- aq elastic in some breeds than in others. Its ex- 
Rhine. In this dilemma, the people of Felsberg ed, and would be dangerous. When the appa- ternal surface lies in contact with a layer of cellu- 
suppiicated the neighboring communities to grant ratus is removed, the pool, which has commenced lar tissue which intervenes between it and the 
them shelter. [Ems was willing to receive them, to refill by the water quite cold oozing from be- juscle. This cellular tissue contains a larger or 
but en a condition which could not be complied low, resumes its natural appearance. ‘smaller amount of fat cells; and the mellow feel 
with. Ems is a Catholic city, the people of lels-, Se oe which is found in some ahimals arises from the 
berg are Protestants, and the former would only A FARMER'S LIFE. ‘resilency or springing back of the cellular tissue 
shelter them on condition of their becoming Ro-| | wish I could see in all our farmers a dis- jn which the fat is deposited, on being touched. 
man Catholics. Coire, where they afterwards position to magnify their calling; but I have Where there is much mellowness in a lean ani- 
applied, was more tolerant; but social and politi- been grieved in many a farm house, to listen to mal, it arises from the free circulation of the 
cal difficulties, of too complicated a nature to be Jamentations over what they term their ‘hard lot.’ blood-vessels through the mesh-work; and where 
explained here, prevented that negotiation from [| have heard the residents upon a noble farm, all there is a hard feel, it arises from the cellular 
succeeding. Finally, however, after numerous paid for, talk about drudgery, and never having 


, é membrane participating in the hardness of the 
discussions, a suitable locality has been found; their work done, 


; and few or no opportunities for jide, and therefore being less capable of dilatation 
but the obstacle which prevents the unfortunate the children; and I have especially been sorry by the interstial deposit. 


people from taking possession of it, is no less for- to hear the females lament over the hard fate of Smallness of bone is another indication of early 
midable than those they were unable to surmount. some promising youth of seventeen or eighteen, 


7 7 ; ; ; maturity, since it must be evident that a breed of 
eee ee Spon wee was admirably Gilling up his Gatien, and shediaiian will attain their full size of bone at 
it a new village, the Felsbergians require money. training himself for extensive usefulness and only aan, ih he» sane teams. geliadle 
ee ootinfisence. They’ have made comparison between |. 44 15 the grazier than one of slower growth. 
step in with sufficient force and promptitude to his situation, coarsely clad and working hard, and . Sort 

provide the necessary funds, they will be con- coming in fatigued, with some college cousin or . lhe size of the head of an ox affords another 
strained to remain where they are till the rock young man who has clerked it in a store, till at indication of capacity to carry fat in an eminent 
sink them out of the reach of further help. Should jength the boy has become dissatisfied and begged degree. When the head of the bull approaches to 
this happen, the affluent throughout all Europe off from his true interests and happiness. the narrow elongated form of the female, he will 
will be forever disgraced. Although in every na-| [| am conversant with no truer scenes of enjoy- be extremely docile, but he will have lost much 
tion cases of home-distress demand our first at- ment than I have witnessed in American farm of his masculine character, and his stock will not 
tention, yet after those are relieved, surely there houses, and even log cabins, where the father, ©™TY much muscle. a 
will he some to spare to rescue a whole commu- under the influence of enlightened Christianity, lhe ears should be = ears being a 
nity in a foreign land from destruction. The peo- and sound views of life, has gone with his family, Certain sign of a coarse breed. ileal, 
ple of the Grisons have already made noble sacri-/4s the world has termed it, into the woods. The . The horns should be fine—a coarse and thic 
fices to aid their endangered neighbors, but out Jand is his own, and he has every inducement to horn being an indication of an ill-bred animal. 
of their poverty enough could not be expected to improve it; he finds a healthy employment for Wherever there is a tendency in a breed . = 
effect ihe desired object. ‘The government of the himself and family, and is never at a loss for and coarse hides, the horns are generally forme 
district has addressed circular letters to the au- materials to occupy his mind. Ido not think the Coarse and thick also. ee a 
thorities of the twenty-one cantons, in the hope physician has more occasion for research than the, A thin neck is an indication of a 2 icate “on ; 
of moving their pity and obtaining their aid. In farmer; the proper food of vegetables and animals 4 thick neck, on the contrary, indicating large 
Germany concerts have been given, the proceeds wij] alone constitute a wide and lasting field of muscles and a good constitution. 


of which have been forwarded to the Felsberg investigation, ‘The daily journal of a farmer is a) Proportion is another sign or token by which 
fund; and in Paris a subscription has been open- source of much interest to himself and others. to judge of the disposition of animals to carry a 
ed at the office of tle Swiss legation. Should’ The record of his labors, the expression of his fair proportion of muscle. There should always 
any of our readers be inelined to swell the sub- hopes, the nature of his fears, the opinions of his be a proportionate union of length, depth and 
scriptions, we have do doubt that the Swiss agent| neighbors, the results of his experiments, the thickness; no matter what the weight or size of 
and consul-general in London will not object tO entire sum total of his operations will prove a the animal may be, these properties are indispen- 
receive them. source of pleasure to any thinking man. If the /sable, if the object is to obtain the greatest weight 
ae establishment of agricultural societies, and the|of meat on the most valuable points.— Cultivator. 
BURNING SPRING AT BARBADOES. cattle shows of our country should have the effect 
This singular spring is situated in a ravine, al- of stimulating one farmer in every town to manage | JOHN RICHARDS, 
most concealed by large trees at the commence- his land and stock upon the best principles of TER 
ment of the wood, and at first sight appears only husbandry, there would be a wonderful and speedy B 9 0 K A N p J0 B P R IN ’ 
an ordinary pool of cold water; over which, Ste in ee ite —_ ae No. 299 Market Street. near Eighth 
emptied with a calabash, a kind of reversed funnel comparison would force itself upon his friends, ; 
is ll, und the under part closed, so as to ex- and Guashhene; and his example would be certainly|PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 
clude air; then a copper tube, the size of half a beneficial, for prejudice itself will give away to; Executed with neatness = on the most 
gun-barrel, which it resembles, is fixed on the’ profit.—Choule’s Address. at eect 
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